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ABSTRACT 
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FORWARD 



The Personnel Services Review is an ongoing publication 
Series which has been developed by CAPS to Inform per- 
sonnel workers about new developments in a number of 
personnel services areas. There will be several differ- 
ent series of the Personnel Services Review . Each 
series will focus on a broad area of personnel work prac- 
tice. Within each series there will be a number of 
specific issues (varying from five to ten depending on 
the series). Each of these issues will concentrate on a 
specific practice, procedure or method. The goal of 
these publications is to enable the reader to: (1) be- 

come aware of a practice, procedure or method, (2) learn 
about the ways in which this practice has been applied 
by others, (3) understand the underlying theory behind 
the practice, (4) consider possible applications of the 
practice in a variety of settings, and (5) consider ways 
that the practice might be implemented In his own per- 
sonnel work program. 

This particular Personnel Services Review Series is en- 
titled "Human Resources in the Guidance Programs." The 
series will contain about five issues. Each issue will 
focus on people who are available to participate with 
the counselor in tfhe school guidance program. Program 
models for involving families, students, teachers, para- 
professionals, and other community members In guidance 
and counseling activities will be considered. The series 
is Intended to suggest ways that counselors and student 
personnel workers on the elementary, secondary, and/or 
college level may expand their activities and develop 
new programs through communicating, and actively working 
with other significant people. 









FAMILY COUNSELING 
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DO YOU RECOGNIZE THESE CONCERNS? 

Have you found It difficult to help a particular child 
because his family was placing him in an untenable or un- 
acceptable role? 

Have you encountered parents with a sincere interest in 
helping their child in school or personal problems, but 
have little idea of ways to help? 

Have you found your efforts with a particular student de- 
feated because he encounters contradictions each time he 
returns to the family milieu? 

Have you felt that the only way to help a particular stu- 
dent with school achievement problems is to Influence the 
parent-child relationship which is affecting the prob- 
lems? 

Have you desired more parent concern and participation In 
the school, particularly in the pupil personnel services? 

Have you found that conferences and contacts with one 
parent do not accurately reveal the home situation or do 
not give adequate understanding of a student's prob- 
lem? 



WHAT IS FAMILY COUNSELING? | 

vs 

V 

The family Is an important, available resource for the 
counselor who wishes to link school and home In a con- 
certed effort on behalf of the student. Family counsel 
ing programs may invite parents of particular students 
to participate in small group sessions with one or two ‘ 
counselors, or they may invite an entire family to meet 
with one counselor. The goals of such sessions are to 
increase communication within the family, to better un- 
derstand the child's problems, and to offer group sup- 
port to families working through particular problems. 




MODELS OF PRACTICE 

The following programs show various goals, 
techniques, and focuses which have been 
successful in working with families In 
counseling settings. 

Family Group Consultation (F6C) originated 
six years ago at the Outpatient Clinic of 
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the University of Oregon Medical School. 
After the initial year of development, the 
program became a part of the graduate coun- 
selor education program In NDEA Institutes 
and focused on school settings. Emphasis of 
the program Is upon "helping the family 
learn about Its means of communication with 
one another so that Individuals within the 
family may achieve a higher level of pro- 
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i ductlvlty in whatever area(s) concerns them 
I (Fullmer & Bernard, 1968, p. 45).’* 

i 

f Families referred or self-motivated are in- 
I tervlewed in an initial session with one or 
}. more counselors. The purpose of this 
I screening interview is to gather Informa- 

’ tlon and to explain the program. If the 

family wishes to continue, a personal con- 
i: tract is established for specific proce- 

dures and counseling sessions. The Intake 
I stage may take up to three meetings to 

establish methods of communication to be em- 
? ployed and the implications to a family of 
I continuing consultation. It is a time for 
determining \diether the family will be seen 
; as a single unit or in a group with other 
families and how many members will receive 
concurrent individual counseling. 
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Two or three families are placed in a 
group with one or more counselors. Often 
one counselor plus two counselor trainees 
comprise the staff for a group. The groups 
meet for weekly two-hour sessions --one hour 
as a total group and one hour divided into 
two subgroups (parents and children). If 
the children represent a wide range of ages, 
more than one subgroup of children may be 
advisable. In the group sessions families 
are encouraged to recognize, accept, and 
support the differences among members and 
to develop a common language between the 
counselors and the family members. The 
goals within the group process are: (1) to 

deal with specific, concrete events; (2) 
to accept, understand, and maintain feeling 
tone; (3) to deal with the feeling or prob- 
lem In personal terms of "I"; and (4) to 
stay In the present— here and now. 

Evaluation of the program shows that In- 
creased communication and interaction among 
family members develops and aids In work- 
ing out specific problems. There Is also 
the support and acceptance of other group 
members to build confidence In facing prob- 
lems (Fullmer & Bernard, 1968). 

The Adlerian Model of family counseling em- 
phasizes three Interrelated groups of chil- 
dren, parents, and teachers. It is based 
upon Alfred Adler's premise that maladjust- 
ment means mistaken approaches to finding 
one's place In a group, i.e. , the problems 
of all children are essentially social as 
they try to belong to the family, peer, and 
other groups. 

Elements In the group counseling process 
are: (1) the establishment and maintenance 
of proper relationships. Including the 
counselor as group leader with mutual re- 
spect among all members; (2) an examina- 
tion of the purpose of each group member's 
action or behavior; (3) revealing through 
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group Interaction the Individual's mistaken 
goals or motives (this comes most easily 
when group members have common problems); 
and (4) a reorientation and redirection by 
the individual through Insight on behavior 
gained In the group and improved Interper- 
sonal relationships and group support. 
(Sonstegaard 6t Dreikurs, 1967). 

The group counseling should be an Integral 
part of the total school counseling program 
with the approval and support of all, not 
an adjunct to the regular program. Planning 
and orientation with all school personnel Is 
emphasized as necessary to the success of 
the program. After the orientation, chil- 
dren who would benefit are selected and 
their parents invited to participate. 

Teacher willingness to participate Is also 
very important because they become Involved 
In the parent counseling sessions. The 
method used Is Interviewing one parent In 
front of other group members to provide data 
on why a child behaves as he does. The 
teacher Is then asked to relate what she has 
observed. Then, all parents and teachers 
participate In discussion of the case. The 
counselor Is seeing the child In a peer 
group counseling session and can offer fur- 
ther data and Interpretations of behavior. 

Sessions for parents begin with an Introduc- 
tory meeting where rationale and procedures 
are explained, questions answered and a 
voluntary commitment made. Usually evening 
meetings of one-and-a-half hours are 
scheduled. Once a rapport has been estab- 
lished, the Interview with selected parents 
before the group Is carefully structured. 

The parents may be asked to describe the 
routine of a typical day— behavior of the 
child and reactions or actions of the parents. 
The counselor continually Includes other 
parents In the group In this discussion. 

Then, the counseled parents are asked to 
leave the room and the children are brought 
in to clarify hypotheses made about the 
children's goals. After the children talk, 
the playroom director may contribute obser- 
vations about the children In play situations 
and the teacher may describe the children's 
classroom behavior. The parent group Is 
then asked for action suggestions and these 
are discussed and sorted according to sig- 
nificance. (Sonstegaard & Dreikurs, 1967). 
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The IRRCOPPS Model 

A three -year study on guidance objectives by 
Mervllle Shaw and others Included group 
counseling with parents. A total of 53 par- 
ent counseling groups were held In the six 
participating school districts. Parents of 
first, seventh, and ninth graders were In- 
vited to participate In small group discus- 
sions. It was emphasized that this would 
not be a lecture series, but a discussion 
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group focusing upon concerns parents have 
about their growing children. At the ninth 
grade level, the focus was more on educa- 
tional and vocational decision -making. The 
group leaders or counselors were represen- 
tative of the various pupil personnel 
specialties. 

The counseling groups for parents of elemen- 
tary school children were held in three 
series of four sessions each so parents 
could choose to participate in four, eight, 
or twelve sessions. At the high school 
level, parents could choose between seven 
or twelve sessions. Evaluation conducted 
at the end of each series showed the parents 
who attended more sessions had more positive 
response to the sessions. Most parents 
would recommend the group experience to 
their friends, although few perceived 
changes in their children's behavior as a 
result of the counseling. 

The main concern of this study was establish- 
ing models for pupil personnel services and 
obtaining research based on the models. The 
group counseling with parents was one phase 
of the project. Several monographs in the 
bibliography of this paper offer extensive 
evaluation of the program. (Rector & 

Shaw, 1966; Shaw & Rector, 1968; Shaw & 

Tuel, 1965.) 

Two programs emphasized parent education 
more than counseling therapy. Tiegland 
chose parents of fifth grade underachievers 
for seven structured contacts. Doctoral 
students in counseling with previous 
counseling experience presented information 
to the parent groups. The following topics 
were the focus of the meetings: a) child 

development; b) intellectual curiosity; c) 
discipline; d) childhood responsibility; 
e) sibling rivalry; f) parental reactions to 
the meetings; and g) evaluation. The 
parent program was followed by an evaluation 
of change in the child's achievement which 

showed no significant differences. 

(Tiegland, Grosz, & Boyles, 1967.) 

Regal and Rizer screened a group of 52 
families in the Vancouver School District 
whose children were underachievers. The 
method of contacting families was thtough 
mass media and then those who responded were 
screened to establish underachievement and 
parent commitment. The -mothers met as a 
single group weekly for seventeen weeks. 

The meetings focused upon principled and 
techniques of the teaching- learning process. 
The Intent of the instructors was to teach 
skills. The mothers also met for an 
individual interview once every other week. 
The purpose of these interviews was to help 
each mother apply the general information of 
the group to her family. The program was 



evaluated by testing the childrens' reading 
and arithmetic achievement gains. Results 
showed that 58 per cent of the children made 
significant gains (criterion was twice the 
normal gain or better) (Robinson & Pettit, 
1966) . 

Robinson and Pettit studied different 
methods of working with parents of under- 
achievers. This was in part an extension of 
the Regal and Rizer study. Probable under- 
achieving fourth graders were identified 
and their mothers were invited to an orien- 
tation meeting. Approximately half of the 
mothers responded. The highly anxious 
mothers were identified through a self- 
analysis form. These mothers were then 
scattered through the three experimental 
groups. A guidance group emphasized infor- 
mation given to the mothers on methods of 
teaching modern mathematics and reading. 
Another group emphasized group dynamics and 
used the techniques of beginning T-groups. 

A third group combined an abbreviated ver- 
sion of the content material of Group I with 
the personal expression and Interaction of 
Group II. Eleven meetings were held follow- 
ing the initial orientation and testing 
sessions. The mothers were then retested to 
determine attitude changes. The children 
were retested to determine if changes of aca- 
demic performance had resulted. No defini- 
tive statements concerning the effectiveness 
of the different group methods could be made 
from the results. Changes in the children's 
academic performance suggested Influence 
from the mother's experience, but not 
enough to be conclusive. It was concluded 
that such group experience for mothers 
beneficial and it suggested the importance 
of involving fathers in such a program (1966) . 

An evening counseling program was estab- 
lished in the New Rochelle Public Schools 
for parents of underachievers living in 
poor neighborhoods. The parents met for 
counseling at the same time as the adult 
education classes in the school. The 
program focused upon increasing the parent's 
awareness of the student's interests, 
abilities, and aptitudes, and upon isolating 
some of the stumbling blocks to the stu- 
dent's progress. 

families of selected ninth graders were 
requested to meet with a counselor for a 
personal interview. An information form on 
family and student concerns was completed 
and orientation of the purposes of the pro- 
ject given. This first interview was 
followed with an exploratory session with 
the high school guidance staff and a 
personal interview with the counseling 
psychologist. Each family had from one to 
six individual conferences with staff 
members. Seven group sessions of two hours 
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each focused on information about college 
entrance requirements, scholarships, moti- 
vation, adolescent adjustment, and the role 
of the school counselor. A team approach 
‘ \ 9 ith two or three counselors and a psychol- 

I ogist proved successful. Each counselor 

\ saw the family separately and then met for 

:: discussion and planning. The team member 

^ with the best relationship with the family 

continued to see them. An evaluation of 
^ the program by participant families, stu- 

dents, and a ninth grade counselor 
brought positive responses. Over five 
years, the program has been enlarged to cover 
i grades five through eleven. Emphasis has 

been placed upon understanding the stu- 
< dent's environment as displayed by the fam- 

llles and upon the need of students to 
deal with the problem of underachievement 
in personal terms (Zwelbelson, 1965). 

Another program designed to help families 
deal with school learning problems used a 
60-90 minute interview. Robert Friedman 
describes the interview as structured with 
^ emphasis on authority, confrontation, and 

directiveness. A specific series of ques- 
tions which focuses on the school achieve- 
ment problems is used to start the inter- 

V view. For example, the parent is asRed 
"What do you expect of your child in 

V school?" This is repeated until a specific, 
direct response comes. The child is asked 

a similar question to see what communica- 
tion has been established between parent 
and child. These questions elicit specific 
responses on expectations, disappointments, 
and action behavior from both parents and 
child. Data from 53 interviews is' pre- 
sented in nine diagnostic categories deal- 
ing with family systems, relationships, and 
communication factors. From the family 
dynamics revealed in the interview, diag- 
nosis of the ways to help school achieve- 
ment is made. A partial tutoring lesson 
between parent and child or Interviewer 
and child may be used to Illustrate the 
} problems being discussed. The Interviewer 

must be sensitive to feelings within the 
session and the need for followup after this 
confrontation interview. 
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Charles Brlnton counseled parents of junior 
high underachievers in an extension of an 
earlier study by John Gilmore of Boston 
University. Thirty students were identi- 
fied as underachievers by Otis score and 
grade point average and divided into an 
experimental group whose parents were 
counseled and a control group. The groups 
were matched in IQ, socioeconomic status, 
number of siblings, and scores on attitude 
measures. An initial interview with parents 
who agreed to participate outlined the pro- 
gram and requested permission to tape re- 
cord all sessions. The parents met together 
as a group for 15 half-hour weekly sessions. 






most of them in the evening so fathers 
could be included. The focus of the coun- 
seling was upon helping parents communicate 
more positive feelings toward the child with 
the counselor making many types of concrete 
suggestions. In addition, general educa- 
tion problems which demanded parental at- 
tention were discussed and suggestion for 
changed parental behavior made. Results of 
this study showed that the students whose 
parents were counseled improved significantly 
in grade point average and in attitudes 
toward parents. . No significant differences 
were found in achievement motivation 
(Brinton, 1969). 

In The School Counselor. May 1968, Patricia 
Mallars discusses parent group counseling in 
the Stockton, California, Unified School 
District. Ten to twelve week sessions were 
held with parents of handicapped or under- 
achieving students. The article makes 
practical suggestions to the counselor con- 
sidering a parent counseling program and 
also discusses briefly counselor role in 
such programs. 



NON-SCHOOL MODELS 

A crisis -centered approach was used with 
families of suicidal children by the Central 
Psychiatric Clinic in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The child's threat or attempt of suicide 
was viewed as effective, but Incomplete 
communication of personal stress. An ini- 
tial interview with all family members and 
the clinic team focused on a definition of 
the child's specific problem and consider- 
ation of some methods of coping with the 
crisis. In successive -interviews, the 
family situation and problems in family re- 
lationships which have contributed to the 
crisis, were evaluated. The number of 
interviews ranged from one. to eight with 
referral to other types of treatment made 
if necessary. In the interviews, the clinic 
team which includes a child psychiatrist and 
social worker attempts to Identify events 
which provoked the crisis and ways in which 
each member's behavior Interfered with com- 
munication. The team meets for discussion 
and planning on the case within two days 
after the initial interview. This program 
is mentioned because of the emphasis on 
faulty conmunicatlon within the family and 
the view of symptoms such as school truancy, 
promiscuity, and suicide wishes as attempts 
at establishing that communication. The use 
of the team approach in counseling and 
planning is also repeated in other more 
school related projects (Morrison & Collier). 

Parents of adolescent patients in a psychi- 
atric ward took part in a group counseling 
program. The adolescents were in the hos- 
pital for short terms usually because of 
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“acting out" or similar behavior. Ten 
couples (two groups of five) participated 
In weekly sessions for four months . The 
CO- therapists were a male resident doctor 
and a female psychiatric social worker. 

The use of co-theraplsts is discussed In 
the program report. It was found that the 
parents often Identified the therapists as 
father and mother figures with some trans- 
ference taking place. The group process 
had three phases In this program. In the 
Initial phase, the parents expressed 
feelings of guilt, shame, and anxiety 
over their child's Illness and discussed 
the defenses of blaming outside forces 
for the nines’;. In the working phase 
of the group, the focus was upon better 
methods of dealing with the child. Prob- 
lems of llmlt-settlngj, dependence- 
independence, and sexual identity were 
discussed. The parents' own upbringing 
and its Influence on the family was also 
discussed. The final phase of the group 
was gradual termination with personal 
evaluation and reassessment of family 
situations made. The group approach was 
seen as providing parents with Increased 
Involvement in the child's treatment, 
mutual support, greater self-esteem, 
and increased communication. 

Another program for parents selected only 
those whose children had been diagnosed 
as perceptually handicapped . The group o' 

10 to 12 parents met every other week for 
eight sessions of one-and-one-half hours. 
Requirements for the group were: 1) a 
10 dollar fee of commitment; 2) children 
represented ranged no more than four years 
in grade level; and 3) the parents were 
at the same level of knowledge about 
perceptual handicaps. The group focused 
upon factual knowledge about the handicap, 
discussing feelings concerning the child, 
and sharing useful techniques of manage- 
ment. The program report contains quota- 
tions from parents which tell how the 
experience was beneficial (Barman) . 

One other . family program Is worth mention- 
ing because, of the method of Initiation 
used. The Mennlnger Foundation developed 
an "active Intervention' * with 3ow Income 
families. A man/woman team went Into low 
Income neighborhoods and randomly knocked 
on doors offering help to families. The 
team found the method successful when they 
consciously avoided mannerisms and appear- 
ances of professional workers. They sought 
to establish rapport with the families on 
common grounds of pets, children, home 
maintenance problems, etc. Once rapport 
was established, families were Invited to 
the clinic or offered help In their own 
environment. Emphasis of the treatment was 
upon the family's immediate social problems. 



The methods were successful In overcoming 
some of the defenses often encountered In 
working with the poor (Taylor, 1966). 



GENERALIZATIO^IS 

1. There Is evidence that the parent-child 
relationship Is a basic variable of 
achievement. A means of understanding 
and Influencing this relationship Is 
offered by family counseling, especially 
In working with underachievers. 

2. Family communication patterns and 
systems are often self-defeating. A 
family member may have been placed In 
an untenable role or may be receiving 
support for behavior which Is really 
unacceptable. Family counseling offers 
a way to look at all members' percep- 
tions of roles and behaviors . Contra- 
dictory styles of communication may be 
causing confusion. 

3. Parent-child relationship Is two-way 
and each needs to understand and respect 
the other's rights and values. 

4. Parents have been blamed at length for 
their children's problems and are highly 
sensitive. Group counseling offers a 
supportive atmosphere of other parents 
with similar feelings and problems. The 
group members can help each other under- 
stand their children. 

5. The family with problems Is usually the 
most Isolated. Rarely, does any family 
discuss Intimate problems with other 
families, and the family with serious 
troubles Is usually more Isolated than 
most. 

6. Education Is becoming more and more a 
group process. Family counseling offers 
an active way of working with an 
important group In which the child Is 
learning . 

7. The family may have become focused upon 
the "problem child" as a means of 
achieving a certain family cohesiveness 
or as a defense against other family 
problems. In such a situation, attempts 
to deal with the total family relation- 
ship will meet strong resistance and 
may threaten the balance or homeostasis 
of the family unit. 

8. The family member who Intemallaes his 
feelings may benefit from group sessions 
as he receives support for verbalizing 
his feelings. Even a silent group member 
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^ nay ealn understanding through 11s- 

I tenlng to other family members discuss 

? their perceptions. 

» 

i 9. Two studies suggest parent education 

[ groups which are more didactic and di- 

t rectlve are an effective means of 

[ helping parents help their children 

I with learning problems. 



10. Group counseling offers a way to coor- 
dinate the efforts of all adults in- 
fluencing a particular child and/or of 
various personnel working with a fam- 
ily. 

11. A homogeneous group composed of fam- 
ilies with similar concerns offers 
greater group cohesiveness and support 
for Individuals. 

12. In counseling with parents, the pupil 
personnel specialist may find It help- 
ful to establish a common bond as a 
parent and/or family member himself 
while still maintaining his profes- 
sional Identity. 

13. Co-theraplsts or co-counselors , male 
and female,- may facilitate communica- 
tion within a group as each responds to 
feelings revealed by members. For ex- 
ample, a male counselor may not per- 
ceive all the implications of a 
situation to a mother or may be more 
critical of a father and vice-versa. 
Co-counselors are also better able to 
handle any transference which might 
occur. 



ACTION POSSIBILITIES 



oriented in that members would be wel- 
comed at anytime they were motivated for 
self-help because of a present crisis, 
possibly temporary, which required short- 
term guidance. Such a program would 
depend on effective publicity so that 
all families understood Its nature and 
availability. 

5. A group counseling program which Includ* 
ed peer student groups, teacher groups, 
and parent groups might become the em- 
phasis of the total school counseling 
program. This might be especially ef- 
fective In elementary school where the 
counselor's role Is working with all 
significant adults In the child's en- 
vironment. 

6. A program of group counseling for fam- 
ilies may be combined with opportunities 
for Individual counseling for members 
who desire both. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The following points are suggested as steps 
In developing an effective program. 

1. Goals. It Is important to decide 
what the problem focus will be, 
l.e., parent concerns, student con- 
cerns, or family Interaction pat- 
terns. This will then suggest a 
method or emphasis for the group 
activities. Counseling on Inter- 
action and behavior problems, gui- 
dance on decision -making process, 
or education on child development 
are methods used In the program 
models. ^ 
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1. A counselor working with a number of 
underachievers In a particular grade 
level may Invite the parents of these 
students to form a discussion group fo- 
cusing on ways to help such students. 

2. A counselor may see a need for parent 
education groups which focus upon prob- 
lems and concerns of a particular age 
level, l.e. drug use and abuse, voca- 
tional decision making, peer relation- 
ships. 

3. Rather than inviting parents selected 
by the counselor, the program may be 
opened to all Interested families. Of- 
ten, a family would welcome a group 
which offered discussion and support on 
very normal family problems and did not 
carry a stigma of "troubled homes" for 
participation. 

4. An on-golng program may become crisis - 
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2. Program Design. Several models 
have been presented to show differ- 
ent program structures. Decisions 
need to be made on the following: 

a. size of each group and whether 
children will be Included. 

b. Length of each meeting-one to 
two hours seems most popular. 

c. Scheduling meetings— one even- 
ing per week may prove feasible. 

d. Concurrent or supportive actlv- 
ltles--an opportunity for In- 
dividual counseling may be one. 

e. Place of the family program In 
the total guidance program. 

3. Staffing. The models suggest group 
leaders with various training, ex- 
perience, and orientation have been 
successful depending upon the focus 
of the program. The use of male 
and female counselors Is advised In 
two of the program descriptions. 
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Providing for supportive staff 
members, and extra time allotments 
depends again upon program design, 
but must be considered before the 
program begins. The role which 
the leader will assume in the 
group may depend upon the goals 
and concerns of the group and upon 
the leader's personal style. 

Program Initiation. A program 
begins as participants are selected 
by some established criterion or 
recruited as volunteers. It may 
not be possible to serve the 
seriously troubled families through 
this type of program, but almost 
all families have concerns and 
problems which can be helped by an 
effective groujp counseling program. 
Letters or phone calls usually 
serve as invitations to parents to 



participate. The Importance of a 
complete orientation of school 
administrators, teacher, and fam- 
ilies, so that all understand the 
program's goals and design must be 
emphasized. It is possible to ask 
families to make a definite com- 
mitment to the program at the 
orientation session. Some of the 
models suggest a small fee or 
registration form as a means of 
insuring continued participation 
for the entire program. 

5. Evaluation. A counseling program 
may be evaluated by participant's 
reactions or objective measures of 
attitude and behavior change in 
students and/or parents. The 
models used opinion surveys, pre-and 
post-attitude tests, student 
scholastic achievement gains, and 
other measurements of program 
effectiveness. 
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